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CAPE PALMAS. 


The houses on the hill were built by 
Europeans. Near the foot of the hill is a 
cluster of native dwellings. They are very 
small and so low, a small space in the cen- 
tre excepted, that a man cannot stand up- 
right inthem. The ground beaten hard 
serves for a floor, and the only window is 
a small opening in the top which admits a 
little light, and also serves as an outlet 
for the smoke. The walls are made by 
thrusting sticks into the ground, intertwin- 
ing them with reeds, and covering them 
with clay. The roof, which is thatched 
with the leaves of the bamboo, projects to 
a considerable distance beyond the walls to 
protect them from the rains. 

[Pictorial Scrap Book. 
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ORIGINAL. 


LETTERS FROM ABROAD.—12. 
Royal Library of Berlin. 


A visit to the Royal Library is one of the 
first which a stranger in Berlin is anxious 
to make, and which when made, is among 
the most satisfactory. The number of cu- 
fiosities which are there, is not oppressive- 
ly large, and they are all of so striking a 
nature, that one gladly lingers over them, 
and carries from tne place distinct rather 
than utterly confused impressions. The 
vast piles of books, give the vague feeling 
of immensity, it is true, but that is rather 
4 pleasant sensation ; it is the being hur- 
ried from one object to another, with 
scarcely time to throw a glance at each, 
which is the most disagreeable feature con- 
nected with visiting rare collections. 

This is unquestionably one of the finest 
libraries in Europe. Ten years ago it con- 
tained over 500,000 volumes, and the pre- 
sent number is thought to be not much if 
any under 600 000. The building itself is 
one of the two prominent ones which date 
from the time of Frederick the Great. The 
other is the University. Frederick seems 
Rot to have been a prince of great architec- 
tural taste. He took a chest of drawers 
as his model in building this library. The 
front is elaborately ornamented with pillars 
of the Corinthian orger, but the resem- 
Uance to the object of Frederick’s whim is 
‘aly too obvious. 

The books are not contained in one hall, 





but in an extensive suite ofrooms. These 
roons are filled withracks for the books, 
and the general subject is placed in con- 
spicuous letters at the top of every case of 
shelves. Bovks of all languages are thus 
brought into the closest contact, and the 
scholar of a particular science has but to 
résort to that part of the library where his 
favorite branch is represented, and he is | 
certain to find the best works, in whatever | 
language published. It is a great mistor- 
tune that so fine a library has no public | 
catalogue. Itis supposed to be unneeded, | 
but one who has been accustomed to select | 
from a well arranged catalogue, and to re- , 
fresh his memory by consulting its pages, 
instead of endeavoring to call up from his 
own mind the books of which he is in need, 
soon misses this valuable auxiliary. 

In one of the cases in a lower room are 
some curivsities of great interest. There 
are the Bible and the prayer-book of 
Charles the First; the former was placed 
to his lips at the moment before his execu- 
tion. How it came into the possession of 
the Prussian government I do not know. 
The Bibte is of very unpretending appear- 
ance, but the prayer-book is very beautiful- 
ly bound—its cover is of tortoise-shell, se- 
cured by massive gold clasps. Luther's 
Hebrew Bible, and his own German trans- 
lation are there too, and close by, a sheet 
from the Reformer’s pen. The writing is 
bold and free. In the next case, to make 
a strong contrast, is one of Tetzel’s famous 
indulgences, and a letter from that great 
man Ignatius Loyala, the founder of the 
order of Jesus. Other objects of interest 
are Zwingle’s Bible, a specimen of Melanc- 
thon’s handwriting, a very old copy of the 
Koran, and a beautiful series of portraits 
of the leading Reformers, from the pencil 
of Lucas Cranach. For Luther's own copy 
of the Old Testament the English govern- 
ment offered $100,000. 

Cousin WILLIAM. 
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THE SOUTH. 


BY “* THE EXILE.” 


The South has become an adopted land 
to me; itis a very pleasant country when 
the summer breezes blow, and the varied 
trees, in all their loveliness, with their gay 
plumaged inhabitants, wave to and fro, 
dispensing here and there, a perfume more 
delicate than the most fragrant French es- 





sence upon a lady’s handkerchief. 
The magnolia, the pride of a Souther~' 


forest, stands like a queen among her sub- 
jects, its gigantic blossoms sending forth 
the richest of perfumes. Even at this in- 
clement season, the pretty birds are flying 
in flocks about; the homely sparrow, the 
snow- bird, the speckled thrush, the green 
linnet, the tiny wren, the woodpecker, and 
the brilliant tufted red-bird, with many 
other varieties, perch on the trees by the 
windows, and seem begging for food. One 
poor unwary fellow formed an acquaintance 
with my little boy’s trap, and he is at pre- 
sent ruminating upon his temerity in a 
cage. Poorlittle creature, I would wil- 
lingly let him fly, but he is certainly a very 
tempting captive, with his brilliant scarlet 
plumage, long tail, bright eyes, and tufted 
head; even his beak is of a rich crimson 
color, and formed something like that of a 
parrot. It has the parrot’s propensity too, 
to bite, when handled, and seems more an- 
gry than unhappy in its solitary confine- 
ment, though it eats and sleeps, in appa- 
rent tranquility. 

When spring arrives, I shall be better 
able to tell you of the floral beauties of 
South Carolina. The flowers that grow 
wild in Virginia and Alabama, I have des- 
cribed in a former number of the ‘** Com- 
panion,” but I have yet to enjoy botaniz- 
ing in the woods of this state. The part 
of the country where we now reside, is 
densely covered with trees, and I am told 
beautiful specimens of shrubs, and trees 
flower in the month of March. Though it 
is only the 9th of February, green peas 
have been sown for some time past, to- 
gether with flower seeds and bulbous roots; 
we have had cold, and ice, but a noon-day 
sun tempers the former, and soon melts the 
latter, and the birds sing merrily every 
day. 

One morning in January, after a night of 
incessant rain, we rose to behold a sight of 
uncommon beauty. The deluging rain 
froze as it fell, and every tree was encased 
in a net-work of diamonds. Every tiny 
branch, each delicate green pointed leaf that 
forms the tassels of the pines. was brilliant 
to the eye, beyond description. A death- 
like silence reigned throughout all nature, 
when suddenly there came a crashing 
sound, as ot a cannon’s roar! It was the 
fall ofa giant pine. Unaccustomed to the 
heavy load of ice, and brittle from the frost, 
in a short time others fell, tillevery minute 
or two, the silence was disturbed by these 
singular sounds ; singular to me, because 
I hd never beture witnessed the fall of 


there. 





such immense trees, unless during violent 
winds; by their very roots they were torn 
up, and it seemed indeed as if Jack Froet 
could exert a power as terrific as that of the 
whirl wind. 

But there is Uncle Tom at the door, re- 
minding me that it is time to go to school. 
The house negroes, especially. if they are 
somewhat in years, are universally desig- 
nated as “‘aunt, and uncle.” Thisis a 
term of respect to their age and services, 
that is never omitted, and I assure you 
they stand upon their dignity, and never 
will submit to lose the title. I wish I had 
as much spare time, and almost as much of 
my own way as even Uncle ‘om; he has 
some very peculiar ways of his own to be 
sure, and his dialect is difficult to under- 
stand, but he has the gravity of a judge, 
and is proudly unconscious that he and a 
smile, could have any possible connection. 
As I have undoubtedly tired my young 
friends already, I shall leave a further dea- 
cription of Uncle Tom fill such time as he 
may be useful in assisting in the botanical 
researches of The Exile. 














THE BIRTH DiY PARTY, 


OR FORGIVENESS. 


*O mother,’ cried little Kate Edwards, 
as she burst into the room on her return 
from school, ‘only think! Mary Stetson’s 
mother has given her leave to have a birth 
day party, and she is going to invite cousin 
Annie and me, and all of the girls except 
Lucy Emerson, and she says she will not 
invite her, because she pushed little Julia 
down upon the stones when she did not 
want to go back to the school-house after 
her work, which ehe had accidentally left 
I am glad she is not to be invited,’ 
she eontinued, * for it was too bad for her 
to compel Mary’s sister to go when she 
did not want to.’ 

* But, my daughter,’ said Mrs. Edwards, 
* wouldit not be better for Mary to forgive 
the injury done to her little sister, and in- 
vite her to the party, thus showing that 
she is ready to return good for evil ?’ 

Kate at first hung her head, for the 
thought of forgiveness had not entered her 
mind. ‘* Well, mother,’ said she, * Lucy 
Emerson had no right to push Julia down, 
and she ought to be punished in some way.’ 

* Kate, do you wish to have your friend, 
deprived of the privilege of attending the 
birth day party which you expect to enjoy. 
so much ?” inquired her mother. 

* No, mother, not if she did not deserve 
it; I think it was really cruel for her to 
treat poor little Julia as she did.’ 

“Remember, Kete, how willingly, yet 
how freely our Savior forgave those who 
persecuted him,.even while in the agoniea 
of death he cried “* Father forgive them, 
for they know not what they do.” Nowif 
our Heavenly Parent is so ready to forgive 
us when we have sinned against him so 
many times, cannot you and your friend. 
overlook this one transgression ?” 

* Yes, mother,’ replied she, beginning to 
be thoroughly ashamed of her wrong feel- 
ings. I am willing she should be invited, 
because it might make her feel more sorry 
for what she has done, than if she should 
be neglected ; then she might feel jealous 
toward those who attend the party, don’t 
you think 60, méther? But then,’ she ad- 
ded, ‘it is not my party, you know, and I 
have no right to invite bar.” 

‘Ithink ,ou base the right idea now, 
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THE YOUTH’S 


COMPANION. 








and perhaps by talking with Mary, you can 
induce her to allow Lucy to attend the 
party.’ 

The next morning Kate started for school 
earlier than usual, that she might have an 
opportunity to tell Mary of the conversa- 
tion which she had had with her mother. 
The subject was not a very pleasant one to 
Mary, for she had made up her mind to 
have her revenge. The two girls talked 
together for some time; at length as they 
separated, Mary said, ‘ Well, Kate, I will 
think about it, but I am afraid she will 
spoil all our pleasure.’ 

Poor Lucy, the unfortunate subject of 
remark, was a tall, awkward girl of eleven 
years, and was rather disagreeable in her 
personal appearance. She was by no means 
a favorite with the school-children, for she 
often annoyed them exceedingly in various 
ways, such as throwing down bonnets and 
shawls which were hung up in the entry, 
when in search of her own things, or, if 
her rubbers were missing she cared not 
how many dinner-baskets were overturned 
with the contents strewed upon the floor. 
She always seemed to feel that she had a 
perfect right to order the little ones about, 

‘making them serve her whenever she was 
too lazy to help herself. The children dar- 
ed refuse none of her commands, for they 
well knew that if they did, they would 
surely receive a sly pinch or slap, which 
would make them heartily repent their 
disobedience. 

The long-desired birth day arrived, and 
the girls were assembled in the parlor of 
Mrs. Stetson; Lucy Emerson was there 
with the rest, she was among the first to 
arrive. Many of the children exhibited 
their uncomfortable feelings when they dis- 
covered that she was to beoneof the party, 
but they soon found it was Mary’s wish 
that she should not be neglected, but kind- 
ly treated, and as it was her birth day, they 
wished to make heras happy as possible. 


Time passed away very pleasantly ; ail > 


seemed merry und happy, even Lucy had a 
cheerful, pleasant expression which seldom 
found its way to her face. Almost every 
game that could be thought of was intro- 
duced and experimented upon by the youth- 
ful company. While they were in the 
height of their enjoyment, they were 
startled by the sound of large drops of rain 
upon the window pane. They immediate- 
ly ceased their sports and began to talk of 
going home, rushing into the adjoining 
room for bonnets and shawls. But it rain- 
ed very fast, and they had neither umbrel- 
la or rubbers. Mr. Stetson coming in just 
then, stopped them, and said he thought 
they had better not think of going home 
until morning; that the house was large, 
and they could be very easily accommodat- 
ed. Several of the little girls suid they 
mast go, for their mothers would be anx- 
ious about them. Mary’s father said that 
George might go and obtain their consent. 
They willingly acceded to this proposal. 

In about an hour George returned with 

the joyful intelligence that they might 

_ spend the night ; as the storm was fast in- 
creasing, and Mr. Stetson’s house quite a 
distance from the village, it would have 
been quite impossible for them to have 
reached home without becoming thorough- 
ly wet. 

In the room which Kate Edwards was 
to occupy, there were two beds; she and 
Sarah Dunn were to sleep in one, and Ma- 
ria Brown and Ellen Simpson in the other. 
All but Kate were soon in bed; why she 
was so long in gétting ready, none could 
tell. She was undressed almost as soon as 
any of them, but it seemed to take her a 
long time to arrange her clothes; her shoes 
and ‘stockings were arranged with the 
greatest precision. Sarah laughed at her, 
and called her ‘old miaidishly particular,’ 
and Maria Brown asked her if she expect- 
ed to sleep any better for it. Then Kate 
went to the window and remarked upon 
the gloominess of the weather. The girls 
again laughed, and asked her if she was 
homesick, and if she would like to go home 
in the rain at that time of night. ‘Come 
Kate,’ said Sarah, ‘do get into bed, I am 
quite tired of waiting for you.’ 

Poor Kate could endure their remarks 
no longer, so she put out the light, and 
jumped into bed. The girls were very tir- 
ed, for they had played hard, and they 
were soon fast asleep—all but Kate, sleep 
was fat from her.’ She ‘had been afraid to 
offer her evening prayer, fearing the girls 
might laugh at her, and something within 





seemed to whisper, ‘ Kate, this is not 
right; don’t retire to rest without thank- 
ing God for preserving your life, and giv- 
ing you so many blessings.” She sprang 
out of bed, and kneeling down, begged 
God to forgive her for being ashamed to 
own him in the presence of her little 
friends. She then went to sleep very quiet- 
ly, feeling much happier for having done 
her duty. The next morning the company 
separated for their different homes. 

That visit wrought a change in Lucy 
Emerson ; she began to feel that she was 
not entirely neglected, and the school-girls 
in their turn, thought that Lucy had some 
good qualities after all. She would often 
offer to assist them if they got into trouble, 
or show them about their difficult tasks, 
for she was quite a good scholar, and was 
generally at the head of her class. Gra- 
dually she grew into favor with them, and 
before the expiration of one year, she was 
generally beloved by her companions.— 
Kate Edwards frequently thanked her mo- 
ther for the good advice which she gave 
her, recorded in the beginning of this story, 
for Lucy was a different girl, and one of 
Kate’s dearest friends. ¥. &. 











Parental. 
ORIGINAL. 


PEEPS INTO A HAPPY HOME.—3. 


THE FAMILY ALTAR. 


Very many are the pleasures enjoyed at 
this dear ‘ inyle-side,’ but none so pure, so 
holy, and soul-satisfying, as the bowing 
with loved ones before the ‘ mercy-seat.’— 
I have never enjoyed such sweet com- 
munion wich the blessed Jesus—never felt 
so strengthened and encouraged by the 
* precious promises’ as at the ‘ family altar’ 
in the * happy home.’ 

‘ Then kneeling down, to Heaven’s Eternal King 
The saint, the father, and the husband prays ; 
Hope ‘springs exulting on triumphant wing,’ 
That thus they all shall meet in future days, 
No more to sigh or shed the eitter tear, 
Together hymning their Creator’s praise.’ 

‘Christ watches by a Christian’s hearth.’ - 
It is the presence of Jesus that adds new 
beauty and value to all our joys and plea- 
sures, ‘ He is the brightener of all green 
places with his smile.’ God be thanked 
that I do not live in a prayerless home. I 
should send up most fervent praises that | 
am permitted to enjoy these precious sea- 
sons, It is indeed a sacred hour when the 
voice of earnest supplication ascends like 
* sweet incense,’ to our Father’s throne, 
from the lips of oue whom we feel has 
‘been with Jesus.’ Itchecks the tide of 
worldliness, purifies and elevates the af- 
fections—helps us to ‘ look up’—to take a 
firmer hold of Jesus’s hand. I do not ex- 
pect ever to experience a more blessed fore- 
taste of my home in Heaven, than through 
the ‘ infinite loving kindness of my Heav- 
enly Father, is vouchsafed to me at the 
family altar in this happy, christian home. 
I wish that such holy influences surround- 
ed every home. AunT ANNIE. 

New York. 














— Sacred fistorp. 


SAUL. 


It was night; coldly and silently the 
stars looked down upon the countless tents 
of Israel spread out in the vale below.— 
Conspicuous among them all stood the 
royal tent; its costly hangings glittering in 
the soft beams of the silver moon just ris- 
ing to view over the Eastern hills. But 
look again! the heavy curtain is pushed 
aside, and a kingly form steps forth with 
stately mein. He comes this way with 
slow and measured step; his countenance 
is pale and hagg»rd as though by recent 
fasting and weeping. See, he stops! he 
turns to gaze once more upon those white 
tents in the vale below, spread out like a 
fleet of snowy sails, and extending in end- 
less variety and confusion, while gay stan- 
dards float above, and glisten in the moon’s 
bright rays. Well might the sight of those 
tented hosts send the flush of pride to the 
monarch’s brow, and mantle his cheek with 
a prouder glow. But no color comes to 
that pale and anxious face, for ‘coming 
events cast. their shadows before;’ as he 
bitterly thought of the morrow, sad fears 
were flitting through his mind, and gloomy 
forebodings filled his soul. Brightly 





gleamed the white-robed tents in the dim 
distance, containing warriors true and tried, 
of stern courage and braver hearts, of valor 
and strength that has ever proved superior 
to the fierce conflict of on-rushing hosts,— 
men that have ever met with determined 
front and solid phalanx, the fiery onset of 
Philistine armies. But he heeded not the 
white tents sprinkling the fields, the shin- 
ing ranks of warriors, and the long line of 
war-chariots, he heard nut the hum of that 
mighty host, for his mind was busy with 
the past and future; ‘‘ another army rose 
before him, a host of sins in whose ghostly 
aspect no relenting could be seen.” 

in vain had he inquired of the Lord that 
day ; he had been answered neither by 
dreams, nor by Urim, nor by prophets.— 
With haggard look, and heavy heart, the 
King of ail those mighty hosts turned slow- 
ly away, disguised in the habiliments of a 
common soldier, and directed his steps in 
company with two of his most faithful ser- 
vants, to the house of a well known sor- 
ceress. 

Often before had he put to death those 
who had familiar spirits, but now forsaken 
by God, as a drowning man catches ata 
straw, so turned the despairing king, as a 
last resource, to the witch of Endor, and 
requested that Samuel might be raised from 
the dead. 

Suddenly a shadow darkened the ground, 
and a torm clothed in asnowy mantle stood 
before him. It was Samuel, the same one 
who in years gone by, had annointed him 
King of Israel, who had ever been ready to 
give counsel and advice, or hurl betore 
him the maledictions of the Must High, 
when he ** departed from the ways of the 
Lord.” In vain did the terror-stricken 
king essay to speak ; all was still till the 
deep sepulchral tones of the spirit broke 
the silence, “*.Why hast thou disquieted 
me, tv bring me up?” ‘I am sore distres- 
sed,’ murmured the troubled king, ‘* for 
the Philistines make war against me, and 
the Lord answereth me no more either by 
prophets, or by dreams, therefore have IL 
called thee, that thou mayest make known 
unto me what I shall do.” 

Sternly gazed the spectral shadow upon 
the trembling king, and each word fell like 
a leaden weight upon his burdened heart, 
as the spirit answered, ‘‘ Wherefore dost 
thou ask of me, seeing the Lord is depart- 
ed from thee, and is become thine enemy ? 
The Lord hath rent the kingdom out of thy 
hand and given it to David. Moreover, 
Isracl shall fall into the hands of the Phi- 
listines, and,’”’—what misgivings must the 
heart of the listener have here felt,—and 
“to-morrow shalt thou and thy sons be 
with me.” No word, no groan escaped 
the lips of the king, but he fell headlong 
and liteless upon the earth; that fall spoke 
deeper and louder of the anguish within, 
than any language. The spectre sank 
away, and Saul returned to his army. 

At an early hour on the morrow did the 
clear, full notes of the trumpets sound for 
the hosts of Israel to rally together. All 
was hope and confidence in the army as 
the stern warriors of Israel marched gal- 
lantly forth, followed by prancing horses, 
shining chariots, and gleaming lances, 
while the plains shook beneath their mighty 
tread. But oh, what a spectacle for their 
king! that brave host was going forth to 
be slaughtered ; the choicest and bravest 
men of his kingdom were marching on to 
certain death. That bright sun, ere it 
finished its course in the heavens, would 
witness the loss of his army, his throne, his 
sons and his life. 

On came the Philistine army, and fierce- 
ly rushed the hosts of Israel to the con- 
flict. High and clear above the din of re- 
sounding arms arose the triumphal shout, 
all steadily did host upon host and rank 
upon rank rush together, battling for vic- 
tory or death. Nubly did their king lead 
them on to the contest as he freely gave 
his person to the foe; courageously did 
their leaders call upon them to follow their 
example, as they dashed in among the Phi- 
listine ranks, regardless of all save the ho- 
nor of their king. Bravely did the three 
sons of Soul battle for their father’s crown, 
and strive to rally anew the defeated ranks, 
but all in vain,—the decree had gone forth, 

Israel was scattered before her foes, and 
her armies vanquished. The sons of the 
king fell one by one upon the hill-side, till 
| at last, Saul determined not to survive the 
: loss of his kingdom and throne, and more 
than all, the death of his sons, fell upon his 





sword and died. Thus closed the career of 
Israel’s earliest King, and though he leaves 
not 4 name illustrious with worthy deeds 

and bright with honor, yet he leaves i. 
hind a lesson that all would do well to heed. 
Tamworth, N. H. J. W. K, 
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Obituary. 


ORIGINAL. 


TWO SCENES IN THE LIFE OF A CHILD, 


The fading sun had ceased to gild the 
spires of H—. The moon shone brightly 
on a small lake, that lay embosomed among 
the wood-covered hills ; the pebbly shore 
of which was gently kissed by the soft rip- 
ples ; and the stars looked brightly down 
from their azure depths; the fragrance of 
sweet blossoms seemed floating on the 
evening breeze, while the bright green car- 
pet, that covered the banks of the lake, 
was enamelled with flowers ; the twitter of 
the unfledged birds, the pipe of the cricket, 
and the murmur of the bees as they return- 
ed to their hives, laden with sweet nectar, 
were the only sounds that broke the still- 
ness. On an overhanging rock stood a 
young girl; her feet scarce seemed to 
touch its surface; her thin white garments 
floated about her like an airy cloud; the 
wind gently raised the golden curls from 
her brow, while the silver light of the moon 
shed a halo of brightness about. her, and 
her face glowed with almost celestial beau- 
ty. ‘* Mother, dearest mother,” she gently 
murmured, “‘ why did you leave me? No 
one loves me, no one cares for me now; 
oh, take me to you, to dwell forever among 
the angels.” The large tears chased each 
other down her cheeks, and sinking on the 
grass beside the lake, she sobbed aloud.— 
The evening breeze gently stirred the blos- 
soms, and fanned her brow, as if to comfort 
her, and soon her subs ceased, and with 
the tears yet wet upon her cheeks, her eyes 
closed, a happy smile played around her 
lips, and she slept. Sleep on, little one, 
it is thy last sleep on earth. The breeze 
soon howled mournfully among the trees, 
and blew roughly upon her; dark clouds 
overshadowed the sky, and large rain-drops 
fell upon her. She was borne to her 
home, but never more were her light laugh 
and merry voice heard. The next day but 
one, tearful eyes and pale cheeks bent 
over a little coffin. Beneath a snowy 
shroud lay the corse of a lovely ehild, its 
marble brow untouched by sin and sorrow. 
A bright smile was on its lips ; its dimpled 
hands, clasped on its breast, held a half- 
blown rose; a wreath of the same circled 
its head, and but far the motionless repose, 
it would hardly be called the sleep of death. 
But so it was. ‘The child’s wish had been 
gratified; another pure spirit had been 
added to the happy angels. A little mound 
almost covered by tangled blossoms, and 
marked by a white stone, shows the last 
resting-place of the child. ANNIE. 
Lynn, 1856. 














Religion. 
ANECDOTE OF DR. PAYSON. 


An eminent divine now living related to 
me, not long since, the substance of a con- 
versation between Dr. Payson and himself 
with reference to the relation of Christ’s 
death to his people. The question put to 
Dr. Payson was,— 

** What relation does the death of Christ 
bear to me if I am one of his sheep?” 

At the time of the conversation, Dr. 
Payson was sitting with his friend in a par- 
lor fronting the public square in New Ha- 
ven, Conn. Dr. P. sat for a moment be- 
fore answering the question, and then said 
to his friend : 

“ Look out of this window upon yonder 
green. Imagine it filled with people of 
every description of characters, of all sizes 
and ages. Imagine that they are looking 
at the huge elm in the centre of the green, 
and upon that tree is suspended a man who 
is struggling and gasping in the agonies of 
death. You instantly become interested. 
You go out un the green yourself to in- 
quire into the cause of this fearful tragedy. 
You look around you that you may meet 

with some person who can give you an I- 
-telligent account of the transaction. You 
see a venerable looking man in the crowd, 
and you approach hin. You ask him if he 
can tell you why that man is stretched on 
yonder tree? He replies as follows: ‘ This 
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is a wonderful thing that occurs in our city 
to-day. That man whom you see suspend- 
ed on that tree, is one who was never known 
to sin. He has lived among us for more 
than thirty years, and set before all a per- 
fect example. In his intercourse with 
others, gentleness and love was prominent. 
In fact, he has devoted his life to the good 
of others. He has visited the sick and im- 
prisoned. He has ministered to the poor 
and needy ; and he has poured the oil of 
consolation into the hearts of the bereaved 
and afflicted. But notwithstanding all this, 
he has labored most of all for a higher and 
nobler object. His chief aim has been to 
make man good and happy here that he 
may be good and happy hereafter. But 
now comes the strangest part of his history, 
when he has tried hardest for the good of 
others, he has been most persecuted. Seve- 
ral times ke barely escaped death at the 
hands of those upon whom he desired to 
confer the richest blessings : and now, as 
the highest evidence of his good will to 
man, he is suspended on yonder tree to 
bear the punishment due to one who was 
sentenced to death for his crimes, and who 
must have died, if this man had not offered 
to die in his stead!’ By this time,” said 
Dr. Payson, * your feelings would be excit- 
ed to the highest point of indignation 
against the man for whom this noble and 
magnanimous person was struggling in the 
agonies of death, and you would ask your 
informant who the monster was that had 
suffered this pure and noble being to die 
in his stead! What would be your amaze- 
ment and shame if he should reply ‘ THOU 
art THE Man!’ ”—B.B.B. [N. Y. Obs. 


DEPUTY WuRSHIPPING. 


Hearing a choir sing is not worship.— 
Reading the hymn through in a merely in- 
tellectual attention to the thought is not 
worship. A solemn feeling is not worship. 
Such a feeling is often the result of archi- 
tectural or artietic causes. A person for 
instance, has entered a cathedral. ‘He is 
awed by the grandeur and solemn hush of 
the place. He yields to an irresistible 
feeling of solemnity, and afterwards goes 
away and feels, perhaps, as though he had 
worshipped. Not so. He has merely in- 
dulged in what might be called architectu- 
ral awe. Such a feeting is a legitimate ef- 
fect of elevated art. But this is not wor- 
ship. The place and the supreme Object 
of worship, lie higher than mere architec- 
ture, or music, or sculpture, or painting, 
artistically enjoyed, bear the soul. For, 
in the enjoyment of art, as in the enjoy- 
ment of natural scenery, we are recipients ; 
the mind, therefore, is in a passive state. » 
Whereas, in worship, the mind is in an ac- 
tive state. We must rise through nature 
to nature’s Gud; and, in sacred art, unless 
the soul be impelled forward one step fur- 
ther, to definite religious action, it is not 
in a condition of worship. For no passive 
state, no condition of mere feeling, can in- 
volve this. Worship involves an act.— 
Feeling may, and should, accompany this 
act, but cannot constitute it. And in sa- 
cred song we must not only, as a mere act 
of intellection, attain to the thought of the 
words, but we must utter that thought up- 
ward to God, betore we can be said rightly 
to worship. —[R Storrs Willis. 
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OUR PLAY HOUSE. 

Yes, Ican remember it now, as if it were 
but yesterday, just where Bil!y built our 
first play house. It was way down at the 
foot of the garden, under an old apple tree, 
whose gnarled and ragged roots had divid- 
td and sub-divided so often as to afford us 
ample rooms, and separations for parlor, 

“room and kitchen. Billy, our little 
dwarf boy, who never grew any larger, 
Much as we children wondered about it, he 
brought the boards and nails, and speedily 
Yeand our dolls were domiciled within 
our new abode. Our kitchen was just in 
tont of a hage brown rock, that had always 

m there, at least, ever since I had known 
‘tything about May Rose cottage, and 
maintained its position by virtue of 
trst right. There, in our kitchen, we built 
‘w little brick stove, and years after I saw 
Xe black smoke stains on the rock side, 
yt as it used to look when the smoke ftom 
t miniature fire curled around it. We 
& Wee tin kettle, in which we boiled 







































our chestnuts, and a little gridiron, on 
which we toasted cheese, in lieu of steak ; 
and there we roasted corn and baked ap- 
ples to our hearts’ content. 

Then, there were curious shelves and 
compartments in the rock above, where we 
ranged shining bits of crockery, ornament- 
ed with pink buds and blue men and wo- 
men; and, on a private shelf, way by 
themselves, we kept two little silver spoons 
that were treasures to us then, and they 
are treasures to me now, for I keep them 
hid away, side by side, with a stray curl of 
chestnut heir, and a lilliputian ring; and 
ever, when I look at them, the tears steal 
into my eyes, and I long to be a child 
again. Then the stray curl nestled among 
sister Allie’s ringlets, and she it was with 
whom I sat in our rustic parlor, under the 
swinging apple boughs, and read new story 
books, or dressed our dolls with stray bits 
of fancy colored silks and satins. But 
their bed-room—that was our pride. It 
was upholstered with cha‘rs and sofas of 
burdock burrs, a broken bit of looking- 
glass, a miniature table and bureau, and, 
last and dearest, two little bedsteads paint- 
ed red and just alike, each furnished with 
a cunning little feather bed, and sheets 
and pillows; and there, at night, after a 
long lullaby, our waxen dolls were as duly 
ensconced as if they were real sleeping ba- 
bies. : 

Ah, yes, that was a dear play house, 
where we had music all day long from ro- 
bins and wrens, who had built their play 
houses in the apple blossoms just above 
our heads. But there was one bird we 
admired above the rest. It was black and 
gold colored, with such merry twinkling 
eyes; and when it entered our kitchen, as 
it did almost every day, to feast upon the 
crumbs we had scattered there, we used to 
stop our sports and gaze upon it with child- 
ish wonder and delight. Then, it would 
balance itself on some waving stalk, sing 
us a song of thanks, and hie away to the 
green wood. How lI laughed when Allie 
asked me, if the angels had any handsomer 
wings than our pet warbler. I was a year 
older than she, and thought myself a se- 
cond Minerva compared with her. 

But, ah, **they reckon not by months 
and years where she hath gone to dwell,” 
for Allie’s curls, while yet they circled her 
child brow, were strung with the cold dew 
beads of death, and under the moss of the 
garden sward, close by our play house, 
there her grave is, and the golden winged 
birds have sung her requiem for many a 
year. 

So, whenI mind me of the play house, 
and of the sunny hours I sported there with 
my dear sweet Allie, the tears will come 
to my eyes, and the low sigh to my heart, 
and it is not strange that I fain would be a 
child again.—Grrtrupe. [ Evangelist. 


THE POLITE CHILD. 


Mrs. Leslie was writing at her table. It 
was evening. The three boys were in 
George’s room. The two elder were read- 
ing. Eddy was looking at pictures in 
George’s magazine. Pretty soon he came 
to his mother, and laid his book upon her 
table. In a moment he raised his eyes to 
hers and inquired : 

‘Do I disturb you, mother ?” 

* Not at all,’ she replied. 

Occasionally he asked questions about 
the pictures, and Mrs. Leslie herself became 
so much interested, that she laid down her 
pen, andread tohim. This delighted him, 
for he cannot read rapidly himself, in any 
book more difficult than * Susy’s Six Birth- 
days.’ 

*I am going to bed now,” said Eddy.— 
He then closed the book, and seated him- 
self fur a few minutes in his mother’s lap. 
He put his arms around her neck, and gave 
her such a loving embrace, that I fear her 
collar did not look quite so smooth after- 
ward, as it did before. 

Mrs. Leslie was particularly happy to 
hold Eddy and talk with him, because he 
had been so truly polite in inquiring if he 
disturbed her. No one ever loses anything 
by politeness. Even little children are 
great gainers when they treat others with 
courtesy. Eddy’s mother loved him more 
than ever that evening, and kissed him with 
increasing affection, when she bade him 
* good night.’ He was very happy too, for 


he had been mindful of his mother’s con- 
venience. ‘True politeness is benevolence 
If Eddy had been seltish 


in small things. 





he would not have feared he should dis- 
turb his mother, but would have thought 
only of his own pleasure.—[N. Y. Evang. 











Mlocality. 





POLITENESS IN MEN AND WOMEN. 


A Cincinnati editor says that men are 
more polite than women, and proceeds to 
prove it in this wise: 

** Not long since we had occasion to ride 
a short distance in one of our city omni- 
busses. It was after dark, and the omni- 
bus started off, nearly filled with men.— 
Soon it stopped, and a woman opened the 
door. Instantly there was a move among 
the men; they crowded together, and a 
seat was furnished the Jady. After pro- 
ceeding a square or two further, another 
lady wished to get in; an additional 
squeeze was made, and she was accommo- 
dated with a seat. A similar application 
was again soon made, and a gentleman in- 
stantly gave up his seat, and got on top 
Another soon followed, and another gen- 
tleman did likewise. Repeated instances 
like this occurred, and the gentlemen, by 
crowding together, holding market- baskets 
and children, accommogated every lady 
applicant, till we counted inside—men, 
women and children—nearly twenty per- 
sons. Then the number began to diminish ; 
men and children got out, and the omni- 
bus was decently filled with women, there 
being only two men inside, and they at 
the farther end, completely blocked in by 
market-baskets. And now a woman open- 
ed the door; not a lady inside stirred.— 
*Can I have a seat?” modestly asked the 
applicant. ‘1 should like to see where 
you'd sit,’ said one lady. ‘* Don’t you see 
this ’bus is full?’ said another. * You can 
stand,’ sneeringly said a third. ‘I can 
walk,’ said the spunky applicant, and 
slamming the door, off she walked. Now, 
had the omnibus been as full of men as it 
was of women, that lady would have been 
furnished a seat without a murmur. But 
it is not only in the omnibus that men 
show their superior politeness over women. 
In a rainy day, if we meet two men abreast 
on a crossing, one instantly steps behind 
the other, and gives you a passway. But 
if you meet two ladies, ten chances to one 
but you will have to step into the mud.— 
In a crowded church, men will squeeze to- 
gether to accommodate another man; but 
ladies will spread themselves out, so that 
three or four fill a pew, and not an inch 
will they move to accommodate one of their 
own sex. Soin railroad cars, and other 
places where men and women congregate, 
and where the true native disposition is 
instinctively shown. We state these as 
general cases. There are exceptions, of 
course, but we wish merely te draw atten- 
tion to the general fact, that while a man’s 
rudeness to a woman is so rare as to at- 
tract notice when it occurs, the rudeness of 
a woman towards a man, or towards an- 
other woman, is so common as to be con- 
sidered a matter of course. If, among 
other ‘ Woman’s Rights,’ which some la- 
dies are now striving to obtain, they will 
engraft the right to be always courteous 
and polite to each other, we men will take 
care of ourselves, and them too,—God bless 
’em. With all their faults, we love them 
still.” 








Sabbath School. 
INQUIRIES OF A SUNDAY-SCHOOL PUPIL. 


Mr Epiror:—I hope you will excuse 
a Sunday-school scholar for writing to you, 
but some things bother me a good deal, 
and | thought you might enlighten me. 

I go to Sabbzth-school, and our Super- 
intendent sometimes tells the scholars that 
he wants them to be liberal and not to be 
selfish, but be se/f-denying, and instead of 
buying cakes or candy with a penny, that a 
scholar might have, to give it to the mis- 
sionaries. I have sometimes given a pen- 
ny, and believe have felt better for giving 
it, but I don’t get cakes or candy often, 
and I sometimes wish I had a cent or two 
to buy some goodies. 

I like to go to Sunday-school, and like 
my teacher, she is so kind to her scholars, 
and tries so hard to teach us; and she is 
always dressed so prettily, and has such 
pretty clothes on, I sometimes wonder if 
I shall ever have such nice things to wear, 
and think if I was to begin to save up my 











money, if I could not get enough when I 
grow big enough to buy such n‘ce clothes ; 
but then I think that I never could get 
enough to buy such fine silks and velvet 
cloaks. When the superintendent talks 
to us about self-denial, 1 can’t help won- 
dering if my teacher denies herself much 
when she has such nice things. 

I don’t want to do wrong, and I want 
to give as much to the missionaries as I 
can, but I don’t get many pennies, and I 
can’t help feeling sometimes when I see 
the teacher have on such fine clothes, that 
I will save my pennies till I grow big 
enough to wear suchclothes. I sometimes 
talk to the girls that go to the Sunday- 
school with me, about these things, and 
some of them say it is wicked to wish you 
had other fulk’s things, and I know it is 
too, but I can’t help it sometimes. I can’t 
tell the teacher about it, and I thought that 
I would put a piece in the Newspaper, and 
may be, you will give me an answer in 
your paper. I hope you will excuse me. 

Ch. Obs. } Assy Mason. 








Natural fhistory. 
WHY THE CAT DON’T SWkaT. 


** Pa, does the cat ever sweat?” 

** No, my son.” 

“Why, pa?” 

True enough, thought I, why? The 
carnivorous animals have no perspiratory 
pores, as it is said; but this only helps 
over the first why, and we are stopped 
again by the next one. If it had been ne- 
cessary for them to sweat, God would have 
given them an apparatus, as he has given 
to horses and cows, in their skins. 

“I think,” said I, “it is because they 
eat so much lean meat.” Strange as it 
may seein, all animals that perspire get 
into a sweat to keep cool. 

Dogs and cats are very sensitive to cold. 
How Carlo shivers when he comes out of 
his house on a cold morning, and whines 
at the door; and puss, notwithstanding 
her full dress, never lies down to nap in a 
cold place. Neither of them can keep 
still in the cold. If they were to be stabled 
like cattle, and could be kept as still, it 
would kill them in a few days. 

Although the horse, when fed on hay, 
has but one pound of motion to dispense of 
for every eighteen pounds of heat, he must 
work that off in order to enjoy warmth.— 
After drinking on a winter morning, when 
he finds himself shivering, he prances and 
kicks for the fun of the thing, and by dis- 
posing of a little motion, is enabled, so to 
speak, to use eighteen times its weight of 
heat. How he snorts the blasts out of his 
furnaces ! 

But, on the other hand, if a horse is fed 
high, and is confined in cold weather, and 
the carbon of his food is used to keep him 

~warm, the nitrogen will accumulate some- 
where. He will get the gout from high 
living. Let him have exercise every day, 
if it is only by running in the yard. 

The horse sweats because there is so 
much starch, gum and sugar in his food; 
while the cat does not because there is so 
little in hers. The starch, gum and sugar 
in the grass go to make fat with grass eat- 
ing animals ; the cat gets but little fat in 
her food, and so God gave her furs, and 
lets her wear them all summer to keep her 
warm.—[ Country Gentleman. 


A SNAKE COMBAT. 


Combats between the rattle and black 
snakes are certain if they meet, and the 
black snake is, with rare exceptions, the 
conqueror. Upon seeing each other, those 
animals instantly assume their respective 
attitudes of defiance, and display the great 
difference in their organization. The rat- 
tlesnake cuils itself up, ready for attack or 
defence; the black snake, being a constric- 
tor, moves about from side to side, and is 
in constant activity—naturally exciting 
each other’s passions. The rattlesnake 
finally settles down into a glowing exhibi- 
tion of animosity, its fangs exposed, its rat- 
tle in constant agitation. The black snake, 
seemingly conscious that the moment of 
strife has come, now commences circling 
round its enemy, absolutely moving 80 
swiftly that it seems but a gleam of dull 
light; the rattlesnake attempts to follow 
the movement, but soon becomes confused, 
and drops its head in despair; then it is 
that the black snake darts upon the back 
of its deadly foe, seizing it between ita 
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teeth, and springing upward, envelops the 
rattlesnake in ‘its folds. The struggle 
though not long, is painful; the com- 
batants roll over in the dust, and get en 

tangled in the bushes; but every moment 
the black snake is tightening its hold, until 
the rattlesnake gasps for breath, becomes 
helpless, and dies. Fora while the black 
snake still retains its grasp; you can per- 
ceive its muscles working with constant 
energy; but finally it cautiously uncoils 
itself, and quietly betukes to the water, 
where recovering its energy, it dashes about 
a moment as if in exultation, and then dis- 
appears from the scene. 





Editorial. 
SKETCHES OF AMERICAN HISTORY. 
No. 7. 








Greoroe Wasuntneton. 

This is one of the historic names of which 
Americans never tire. A pure mind might al- 
most as well tire of hearing or reading the Bi- 
ble. The name and deeds of Washington are 
ever new. There is one actof his early life 
that gave promise that he would be no ordinary 
man. Our readers will remember that Wash- 
ington was born in the county of Westmore- 
land, Virginia, in 1772. At the age of fifteen 
he was about entering the British Navy as 
midshipman. But when he saw that his dear 
mother was unwilling he should go, he gave up 
his project, and remained on shore. Even at 
an earlier age he showed himself to be a truth 
telling boy, as all know who have read of little 
George and his hatchet. And when the moth- 
er of George was complimented on one occa- 
sion, on account of the good conduct of her 
son, she seemed to feel that * the child is father 
of the man,” for she said, “ George was always 
a good boy.” 

Young George studied to be a surveyor and 
practiced his profession, until called to be an 
officer in the war of the English against the 
French. On one occasion his deliverance 
from death was so remarkable as to lead one to 
believe he was spared by a kind Providence to 
be the futher of this country. He was in com- 
pany with Gen. Braddock when the latter was 
mortally wounded, and his troops routed by the 
Indians near fort Du Quesne, and yet Wash- 
ington was unharmed in the hottest of the 
fight. T'wo horses were killed under him, four 
balls passed through his coat, and yet he was 
safe. What but a superintending Providence 
preserved him? 

We will not follow Washington through all 
his history as Commander-in-Chief of the Ame- 
rican forces during the seven years’ war, nor 
speak of him as the first President of the United 
States, but will rather speak of him as a farmer 
amid the peaceful shades of Mount Vernon, 
and as a religious man. 

The estate he cultivated contained from 6000 
to 9000 acres. He inherited it from his uncle, 
Lawrence Washington ; and in addition he re- 
ceived a large property by his wife, who was 
previously Mrs, Martha Custis. To manage 
this large estate he employed about a thousand 
hands. One year he raised 7000 bushels of 
wheat, and 10 000 of Indian corn. When he 
was at home he occupied his time in reading, 
in writing, and in superintending his immense 
farming operations, He often rode on horse- 
back over his estate, and when he had company, 
he was fund of accompanying them on a hunt- 
ing expedition, since at that early period game 
was abundant. 

Washington was an excellent business man, 
as well as foremost as a warrior and statesman. 
He kept his accounts with the greatest exact- 
ness, and every one knew that he was exceed- 
ingly prompt to meet all his engagements.— 
When he made an engagement to neet persons, 
he was never behind the time, but usually from 
two to five minutes before it. By such habits 
he made both friends and money. 

Best of all, Washington loved God, as well 
as his country. While the seige of Boston was 
conducted, the General did not order his com- 
mands to wage war upon their foes in the morn- 
ing, before the Divine blessing was sought in 
prayer. Itis believed that he was in the habit 
of secret prayer through the greater part of his 
life. He was a regular attendant upon the 
eervices of the Protestant Episcopal Church.— 
He principally sapported one church situated 
near Mouut Vernon himself. It is not strange 


that when such a man came to die, he was en- ! 


abled to say to his physician, “ Doctor, I am 
dying, I have been dying for a long time ; but 
I am not afraid to die.” 

How fortunate that this country had, under 
God, such a father. Our rulers will do well to 
heed the example and precepts of Washington. 
Aud if our young readers would become wise 
and good, the life of Washington is one they 
should read and study. F. 

EE 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 

Primitive Piety Revived, or the Aggressive 
Power of the Christian Church. A Premium 
Essay. By Rev. Henry C. Fisk, Newark, N. J. 
Boston, Congregational Board of Publication. 

This book begins with an Inquiry as to the 
actual existence of any serious defects in the 
prevailing piety of the age—and dwells upon, 
as defects, a want of simplicity of purpose, a 
just measure of consecration to God, self-denial 
for Christ, scriptural faith, earnestness, and 
individualism—and then urges, as the grand 
remedy for all existing defects in Christian cha- 
racter, a general and powerful Revival of Re- 
ligion in the Churches. 

‘Yo show the high estimation in which this 
book is heid, we will mention the fact, that a 
gentleman has recently presented to Park 
Street Church, a copy for every member, which 
were distributed at the last preparatory Lecture. 
The church embraces about 700 meubers. 

Practical Evangelism, or Bible Christitnity 
enforced. By William M. Cheever, Terre- 
Haute, [ndianna. 

Chis book is published by the same Board as 
the above, and has a similar object in view— 
the promotion of a higher style of piety and 
Christian effort. 

EE 
POSTAGE. 

In reply to an inquiry from a Subscriber, we 
would state, as informed by the Boston P.M. that, 

“The legal postage on a Weekly Newspa- 
per, is twenty-six cents a year, if paid in ad- 
vance, anywhere in the United States ; but if 
circulated in the Stute where printed, it is half 
the above rute, provided it does not exceed an 
ounce and a half in weight.” Ofcourse the 
Youth's Companion is chargeable in Massachu- 
setts with only thirteen cents postage, if paid 
yearly in advance. 


a oe 
FIRST RELIGIOUS NEWSPAPER. 

We are informed that some person in the 
New York Tribune claims to have set up the 
first Religious Newspaper in the world, in 
Portland, in 1808. We reply to this, that the 
publication referred to was not a Newspaper, 
in any proper sense of the term; but merely a 
co lection of Letters, designed to promote a 
single sectarian object, without that character 
of general intelligence, which constitutes a 
Newspaper. It was of short continuance.— 
“ Prince’s Christian History,” a similar work. 
was published in Boston, about the time of the 
Revivals under Whitetield’s Ministry; but 
neither of them were considered as Newspa- 
pers at the time of their publication. The Bos- 
ton Recorder, of 1816, was the first professed 


and apparent Religious Newspaper in the world. 
——e— 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
Delton, Wisconsin, Feb. 11, 1856. 

Mr. Willis, dear sir.—-Enclosed is one dol- 
lar for the Youth’s Companion. | am never 
tired of reading it; it is liked by all who read 
it; it is sometimes sent three miles to be read. 
Please excuse my nut sending the money be- 
fore ; it is a small sum compared with the plea- 
sure it brings us. Assy Packarp. 

New York, Feb. 25, 1856. 

I used to subscribe for your paper wheh a 
boy, and have taken it several years for my lit- 
tle brothers, who are delighted with it; they 
have persuaded one of their school-mates to 
take it, and [ hope will be able to persuade 
more. I consider it the most instructing and 
useful paper of the kind published. 

Very respectfully yours, H. Seymour. 








Variety. 


A PITY. 


The young Prince of Wales, a lad of about 
thirteen or fourteen, is, it seems, already by a 
sad mixture of boyishness and dissipation, giv- 
ing no Jittle uneasiness to the maternal heart of 
the Queen, who has honestly enough, no doubt, 
tried all that a mother could, to keep him out 











of harm’s way. With the education, learning, 
| power and religion of all England, with its 
| State Charch at their backs, the royal pair, pos- 
' sessing no little education and taste themselves, 


find the same difficulty that George III. did, 
and all. other kings have done from Henry III. 
downward—the difficulty of providing the 
right kind of moral education for one born the 
heir apparent to the British throne. This arises 
in part no doubt from the anomaly of his _posi- 
tion. He is a child educated with the know- 
ledge that he is one day to be a king, the king 
over every inhabitant of Great Britian and all 
its dependencies, embracing hundreds of mil- 
lions of human beings, with a territory on which 
the sun never sets. A lad with his head filled 
with these ideas, surrounded by those whose 
interest it is to flatter and indulge all the whims 
of a child, in hopes of being remembered here- 
after by the powerful young man, may well 
have his head turned, had he the wisest as well 
as the best of mothers. 
—_@——— 


THE BEST FRIEND OF SMART BOYS. 


Poverty is a sharp spur to talented boys. It 
goads them to efforts they would never make 
without it. Franklin, when an apprentice, sat 
uw’ nights to read books borrowed free of 
charge, and pinched the means of self-culture 
out of the board-money allowed him by his bro- 
ther. Wise Jad that he was, he lived on siw- 
ple bread and fruit, that he miyht obtain intel- 
lectual feasts ; and found he relished them bet- 
ter into the bargain. When has wealth, with 
all its splendid facilities for and bounties on 
education, given us a man in America worthy 
to “hold a candle” to the Boston tallow-chan- 
dler’s son? Bright youths, who in the race for 
knowledge are cramped and hindered by chill 
Penury. should recollect that what they gain 
with toil and sorrow is apt to be valued highly 
and used profitably ; while what comes to them 
easily and without sacrifice is allowed to get 
rusty or slip from the sluggish hands. 

_@~——— 


EXTRAVAGANCE. 


‘Father, said a boy one day, ‘I saw an im- 
mense number of dogs—five hundred, | am 
sure—iv the street last night” ‘Surely, not 
so many ?’ said his futher. ‘ Well, there were 
one hundred, mn quite sure.’ * [t could not be,’ 


-| said the tather; ‘I don’t think there are a hun- 


dred dogs in the village.’ * Well, sir, it could 
not be less than ten; this I am quite certain of.’ 
‘I will not believe you even saw ten,’ said the 
futher ; * fur you spoke as contidently of seeing 
five hundred as of seeing this smaller number. 
You have contradicted yourself twice already, 
and now I cannot believe you.’ ‘Well, sir,’ 
said the disconcerted boy, ‘I saw at least our 
Dash and another one.’ 
——— 


WHICH IS ‘THE FOOL? 


A gentleman, in the habit of occasionally 
using intoxicating drinks, took up an able tem- 
perance address, and sat down in his family to 
peruse it He read it through without saying 
a word, when he exclaimed, * ‘The man is a fvol, 
or lem!” Hethen read it again, and when 
again he had finished it, a second time he ‘ex- 
claimed, * This man is afool,orf am!” A 
third time he read it with still greater care.— 
* {| am the fool!” said he, and never tasted a 
drop of ardent spirits afterwards. 

_—_—— 


THE TRUE WOMAN. 


“ Is that all?” and the gentle face of the 
wife beamed with joy. Her husband had been 
on the verge of distraction—al! his earthly pos- 
sessions were gone, and he feared the result of 
her knowledge, she had been sotenderly cared 
for all her life! But, says Irving’s beautiful 
story, “a friend advised him to give not sleep 
to his eyes, nor slumber to his eyelids, until he 
had unfolded to her his hapless case.” 

And that was her answer. wiih a smile of an 
ange|—“ Is that all? I feared by your sadness 
it was worse. Let these things be taken—all 
this splendor, let it go! I care not for it—I 
only care for my husband's love and confidence. 
You shall forget in my affection that you ever 
were in prosperity—only still love me, and I 
will aid you to bear these little reverses, with 
cheerfulness.” 

Still love her! a man must reverence, aye, 
and liken her to the very angels, tor such a wo- 
man 1s a living revelation of heaven.—[Hall’s 
Journal of Health. 


—_.——_ 


COURAGE AND DISCRETION. 


A courageous ram took it into his head to 
resist a locomotive. The brave old sheep heard 
the whistle, the roar and the rumble; he saw 
the shower of fire and glaring eyeballs of the 
monster ; he curled up his majestic head, and 
he battered his brow into the foe. Alas! poor 
ram! not a lock of wool nor a piece of horn 
could be found. The owner. in lamenting the 
loss of poor rammy, said:—* J admire his pluck, 
but confound his discretion.’ 

ee 


CLIPPINGS. 


A fop met a farmer rather ordinarily dressed, 
and inquired of him, how far it was up a long ? 
The farmer immediately replied, It is just three 
lengths of a fool, and if you don’t believe it, 
you may just lie down and measure it.’ 

Penmansarp.— In no art is precipitation 
less necessary than in writing.’ 


Which of the Emperors of Rome had a title 
similar tothe present Emperor of Russia ?— 
C-zar. 











Time.—Yesterday was to-day ; to-day was 
to-morrow, and to-morrow will be to-day. Yes- 
terday also was to-moirow, and to-day will be 
yesterday. : 


A benevolent lady once remarked:—‘If | 
have any thing to buy tor others (with my own 
money,) I don’t mind it; but if itia for myself, 
then I feel stingy.’ ; 

The location of the two characters following 
can be found on the map of the United States 
—Nrs. Ippi, and Miss Souri. 


Poetry. 
ORIGINAL. 


A RIDE, 
Associited with the ~ Little Stephen,” whose 
obituary appeared in the Companion, Feb. 7. 
One morning of a June’s fair day, 
When earth, and stream, and sky, 
Reflected beauty on our way, 
Color’d in richest dye; 
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We rode past whisp’ring groves so grecn, 
Past smiling homes and fieids, 

And where the river's silver sheen 
Its dazzling brightness yields, 


The “litt!e Stephen” shar'd our ride; 
When we check'd pony’s pace, 

He, with a young friend at his side, 
Noted each lovely place. : 


At length we reach’d a rustic gate, 
Where an old cottage lay, 

Whose inmates, in the summer, wait 
To point the stranger's way, 


To see a grove where laurels grow 
In such profusion round, 

It almost seems like fallen snow 
Decking the hilly ground. 


And when we could no farther ride 
Into the flowery grove, 

Our pony was securely tied, 
And we set out to rove. 

Stephie and Hattie ran before, 
Some captive flowers to seize, 

Or watch’d the river on the shore 
Where white sails woo'd the breeze. 


The mother glanc’d with anxious eye 
At her boy’s glowing face, 

Saw the bright color mounting high, 
And check’d his eager pace. 


For then, disease hd set its seal 
Upon her darling boy, 

And dark fears oer her heart would steal, 
And cloud all present joy. 


His bright eye wander’d o'er the scene— 
The hill side’s tlow'ry crest,— 

The stream seen through its arches green— 
The gold bird s swinging nest. 


He broke the laurel's woody stem, 
Laden with clusters rare, 

Rejoicing in the cup-shap’d flower, 
And cone-like buds they bear. 


*Tis said, if e’er the autumn’s chill, 
You bring a branch away, 

And place it in your vase, it will 
With flowers your care repay. 


Our little friend has pass’d away, 
From every morta! ill ; 

Gone are the flowers he lov'd that day— 
Snow drapes the Laure? Hill: 


But taken by our Father's love 
Away from ail |ife’s care, 
He blossoms in that Home above, 
In Heaven’s fragrant air. 
February 15, 1856. 
——>——— 
ORIGINAL. 


A BETTER WISH. 
LITTLE JANE’S WISH IMPROVED! 


She said she wanted to be a heathen so as 
to have bread. Her minister prayed for the 
heathen, but not for hungry little Christians.” 
Little Jane may pray fur herself, but she should 
not overlook the heathen. 

{ wish that I loved Jesus. then 

My soul should have His watchful care; 
How happy little children, when, 

The Savior's kindly love they share. 


This Shepherd never leaves his sheep, . 
Nor suffers ‘itile lambs to need; 

In * pastures green,” their souls he’ll keep, 
And by the * living waters” lead. 


Jane need not be a “ heathen,” no! 
I’ll tell her of a better way ; 

To Jesus let her quickly go, 
And for His help and pity pray. 


He died for all. and all who live, 
Are bound his message to obey ; 
My Gospel to the nations give, 
My love and truth to them display. 


My people shall be always fed, 
The little birds on me depend; 
They sow not, yet they lack no bread, 
They take what I in kindness send. 


All creatures get their food from me, 
My open hand supplies them all; 

[ll shield that sou! from p wverty, 
Who on my gracious Name shall call. 


Kingston, March3, 1856. G. B. 
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